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BKIEF MENTION 

An Interpretation of Keats's Endymion. By H. Clement Not- 
cutt, Professor of English in the University of Stellenbosch, South 
Africa (Printed for the Author by the South African Electric 
Printing Co., Capetown, 1919). There has long been a rivalry 
among critics in framing apologies for the Endymion- Hancock, 
for example, exclaims " If Endymion cannot be saved as a poem, 
it may be worthy of honor as a human document about Keats," 
for it reveals, as Lowell says, " the flush of his fine senses and the 
nutter of his electrical nerves " ; but " judged by the finished pro- 
ducts of the masters, Endymion as a whole is dead. Yet parts 
may be treasured like the Elgin marbles, and the sum of its parts 
is greater than the whole. But whatever the fate of the poem or 
its fragments as art, it is certainly a rich living autobiography of 
Keats during the happiest, the most energetic year of his life" 
(Hancock, pp. 70, 76). Two decades later (1917), Mr. W. T. 
Young still finds " no organic and orderly principle " presiding 
over mere " exuberance of description " and a heaping up of 
"phrases which describe exquisite sensations." The tale of En- 
dymion and Phoebe, the " dominant theme, is transposed fre- 
quently into an allegory of the poet's life and endeavour," but 
" we are not sure at what points Endymion ceases to be the mortal 
lover and becomes a symbol of the poet's mind." Critics of this 
class show no marked advance beyond the first apologist, Jeffrey, 
who was persuaded that the poem " is, in truth, at least as full of 
genius as of absurdity," but that it has extraordinary merits as 
poetry. 

Another class of critics is distinguished by adherence to the con- 
viction that the poem is organically planned, however much the 
design may be obscured by "an Arabian Nights jugglery with 
space and time." In its lowest terms the accepted tenet requires 
one to do the utmost in keeping hold of " the thread of allegoric 
thought and purpose that seems to run loosely through the whole." 
This injunction is expressed in Mr. Colvin's words, who has been 
persuaded by Mrs. Owen's " main conception of an allegoric pur- 
pose vaguely underlying Keats's narrative." The mazes then of an 
allgory are to be traced. That this judgment has not from the 
first been clearly proclaimed is surprising enough, for it is to be 
inferred, as Mr. Bridges has shown, from the method and purpose 
of / Stood Tiptoe (designated " The short Endymion ") and Sleep 
and Poetry. What remains to be done, as with the greater and 
more complex allegory by Keats's master in this manner, is to 
recover at one and another step the surer grasp of the thread that 
leads thru the labyrinthine windings of this symbolic story. 
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The critics of the first class are -wont to call Keats to bear witness 
against himself. They refuse to interpret the recoil from the 
strain of composition in accordance with usual experience, and find 
confirmation of their view of the poem in the poet's confession that 
he wrote " without judgment " and without being too " nervous " 
about making it "a perfect piece." The critics of the second class 
have, however, the support of the deeper significance of the poet's 
testimony. Keats would be understood to have written "inde- 
pendently," in truthful expression of his mind and sensations. 
This untrammelled fidelity to a clearly conceived purpose kept him 
in mood and coherence of aim ready and eager to resume the task 
after intervals of rest or interruption. And a warranted inference 
that he conformed at every point to the structural demands of the 
unity of the piece — a coherence of the argument and a progressive 
development of his great theme — is to be drawn from a letter to 
Mr. Taylor, in connection with a defense of a significant change in 
a passage of the poem (de Selincourt, 428; Oolvin, 180; Notcutt, 
2 f.) : " The whole thing must, I think, have appeared to you, who 
are a consecutive man, as a thing almost of mere words, but I 
assure you that when I wrote it, it was the regular stepping stone 
of the Imagination towards a truth." Moreover, the manly, intel- 
lectual character of Keats, his attested common sense, his frank 
and discriminating self-criticism, his exalted conception of the 
function of poetry, and his conviction springing from a retro- 
spective view of his work, " I think I shall be among the English 
poets after my death," in short, the internal evidence of Keats's 
mind, character, and artistic method refutes the assumption that 
the Endymion is merely "a web of mingled obvious faults and 
exquisite beauties" (Arlo Bates). The impressionistic judgment, 
because it implies that the poet has disregarded the principles of 
symmetrical and logical structure, contradicts a dominant quality 
of Keats's mind and art. The intellectuality of his art (as of all 
great art) excludes the possibility of a planless composition, of a 
plan that is not well thought out. An apparent exception proves 
the rule. The theme of the Hyperion embraces interlocking 
events that are however so separable and in themselves significant 
as to lessen an effect of incompleteness that may be occasioned by 
interruption after one or another step in the story of progressive 
changes in the Olympian hierarchy. Indeed one might almost be 
warranted in saying that the incompleteness of the poem sym- 
bolizes and enforces the meaning of the metaphorical theme. 

Professor Notcutt has strong convictions respecting the poem and 
courageously promises to contribute to its more complete interpre- 
tation. He hopes " to show that there is a fuller and more con- 
secutive meaning running through the whole poem than has yet 
been recognized; that many of the details which have been thought 
to be superfluous and unmeaning are significant and appropriate 
when viewed from the right standpoint; and that much of the 
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criticism that has been directed against it is mistaken and irrele- 
vant, since it is based upon a failure to understand the meaning 
and purpose of the passages criticised" (p. 6). His guiding prin- 
ciple in the interpretation of an allegorical composition is thus 
laid down : " It may be regarded as one of the canons in the inter- 
pretation of allegory that if apparently disproportionate stress is 
laid upon any aspect of the story there is probably enshrined in 
it something of special significance in the allegory." This must 
hold for a well-constructed piece, and is here applicable, for " the 
more one examines this poem the more evidence one finds that the 
thinking has been close and consecutive, and that while the expres- 
sion is in places immature and faulty, the conception is fine, and 
much more carefully worked out than has yet been admitted" 
(p. 18). 

Several outstanding features of Professor Notcutt's 'Inter- 
pretation/ the result of study extending thru ten years, shall be 
briefly indicated, without collating his views with those of other 
critics, from whom much is derived and carried toward greater 
precision. This inter-relation of conjectured theories and of an- 
notations leads one to hope that some competent student will be 
convinced of the timeliness of a variorum edition of the Endymion. 
A good pattern for the work is given in Professor Alden's edition 
of The Sonnets of Shakespeare (1916). The new editor would 
find himself well enough supplied with theories respecting the 
poem as a whole, theories marked off by distinct differences or 
interlaced by subtle agreements ; but he would become aware of a 
surprisingly limited aggregation of notes and comments on sepa- 
rate passages and on details of expression and poetic symbolism, 
leaving enough to be done to stimulate and reward the undertaking 
of the task. 

The allegory has a " double purpose," a " wider meaning " that 
has reference to the romantic revival of poetry and the "nar- 
rower meaning " of the development in the individual mind of the 
poetic passion and pursuit of the ideal. " In some parts of the 
poem the two ideas can be recognized side by side, but usually one 
or the other is dominant for the time. . . . Indeed it would have 
been difficult to keep the two ideas apart from one another, for the 
impulses that were stirring in the mind of Keats, . . . were but 
part of the great tidal movement that was flooding in through 
many channels" (p. 7). But before going further in pointing 
out the prominent features of this '.Interpretation,' it should be 
observed, in confirmation of Professor Notcutt's main outline as 
well as in deference to his expressed wish (p. 70, note), that help 
in holding the thread of the allegory has been derived chiefly from 
Professor de Selincourt's explanation of the fourth book. Indeed 
the coherence of the allegory is proved by what is obviously the 
correct interpretation of the fourth book, which finally folds back 
to the beginning, with Peona representing the practical mind, and 
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gathers up and harmoniously resolves all the struggle and perplex- 
ity of the " triple soul." The " skyey mask " of " Cynthia's wed- 
ding and festivity " is a detail that is puzzling. The explanation 
offered is that this symbolizes " the attitude, not so much of the 
general public, as of that section of it which has a genuine interest 
in poetry, and which recognizes the early dawn of a new era, such 
as the New Romantic Movement in poetry." Others may be re- 
joicing in the poet's work, while he himself is in a mood de- 
spondent of his aim and achievement. 

In the first book, the new movement in poetry is elaborately typi- 
fied in the worship of Pan. The neglected altar and the many 
paths to it, trodden by worshippers in the long ago, apparently 
" remind us " that reverence for nature was in the creed of the 
older poets. That creed is revived and the altar revisited by all 
classes, the general public. The attempt to explain other details 
of this disputed passage leads to results that are surely surprisingly 
subtle. ' The strayed lambs,' for example, are ingeniously con- 
jectured to mean published poems that have not been rightly 
received as well as unpublished and even unwritten ones cherished 
in the mind, which deserve admittance to the ' herds of Pan ' be- 
cause of idealistic worth. And this meaning may be extended to 
embrace also the experience of other poets. 

The progress of the poet's development under the influence of 
the classics, is symbolized, thruout the second book, in Keats's own 
concrete and sensuous fashion. The highly polished gems, and 
the unfading metallic lustre of the literature of antiquity, which 
lacks for the present day the bright light and the glow of life, is 
described in Hnes " hard to match as a description of classical 
literature as a whole: 

Dark, nor light 
The region: nor bright, nor sombre wholly, 
But mingled up; a gleaming melancholy; 
A dusky empire and its diadems; 
One faint eternal eventide of gems." 

This key unlocks the meaning of " the metal roof " and " an orbed 
diamond," and of other concrete details in the description of the 
underground wandering, from which the poet at last recoils, ex- 
claiming " let me once more hear the linnet's note ! " See also 
in, 123 ff. 

One more prominent feature of his Interpretation must suffice 
to show that Professor Notcutt has offered suggestions that must 
stimulate the effort of critics to frame a completely coherent expo- 
sition of the poem in all its details. The allegorical significance 
of the story of Glaucus cannot, however, be fully reported within 
the limits of this paragraph. Only a few of the stronger lines 
of the sketch may be indicated. The vicissitudes in the life of 
Glaucus are a symbol of such a movement in the history of poetry 
as that from the period of sincerer striving after the ideal to the 
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fatal yielding to the baleful charms of the age of Pope, followed 
by a remorseful awakening. Keats thus describes " in picturesque 
form what he regarded as the tragical history of English poetry 
after the Restoration." It would seem, therefore, that Circe re- 
flects a portrait or a caricature of Pope himself, and that the severi- 
ties of The Dunciad meted out to " petty scribblers " are depicted 
in in, 513-533. Does not then the scroll grasped by Glaucus (in, 
670) clearly represent the "redeeming" book of balladry, Percy's 
Beliques? The redemption promsed in the scroll "was fulfilled 
when Endymion, representing the spirit of the new poetry, scat- 
tered first upon Glaucus, and then upon Scylla, some of the ' pow- 
erful fragments ' of the rescued scroll " ; under this " magic influ- 
ence Glaucus was restored to his youthful vigour and beauty, and 
Scylla came to life again." j. w. b. 



The Yale Shakespeare is a convenient, attractive, and moderately- 
priced edition of Shakespeare, designed for the use of schools and 
colleges. Its most distinctive feature is the emphasis of the text 
by the subordination of critical apparatus. No Introduction keeps 
the student from coming at once upon the play. Obsolete words 
are explained in small, inconspicuous type at the foot of the page, 
where if necessary they can be quickly and conveniently referred 
to. At the end of the volume is grouped all the critical material : 
Notes, few and carefully chosen, and put in the concisest form; 
several appendices dealing in the briefest space possible with the 
Sources, Text, and History of the Play; and, finally, Suggestions 
for Collateral Reading. Further assistance to the student will be 
provided in a supplementary volume to be entitled " A Handbook 
to Shakespeare." 

This interesting series is under the editorial management of 
Professors Wilbur L. Cross, C. F. Tucker Brooke, and Willard H. 
Durham, which adequately guarantees the scholarly execution of 
the work. The individual volumes have been entrusted to various 
members of the Department of English at Yale University, who 
have so far executed their tasks with care and discrimination. The 
text chosen for reproduction is that of Craig's Oxford Shakespeare, 
with minor changes adopted, presumably by each editor, from the 
First Folio and the earlier quartos. 

For those teachers who desire a good standard text of Shake- 
speare, attractively printed, edited with scrupulous scholarship, 
and freed from the usual incubus of too elaborate introductions 
and notes, this undertaking of the Yale Press will prove welcome. 

It goes without saying that in a school series of this character 
little new or important for the expert is to be found. One notable 
exception, however, deserves special mention. Professor Brooke's 
discussion of the authorship of the first part of Henry VI cannot 
be ignored by any student of Shakespeare. J. Q. a. 



